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rriusice^l Dofes. 

Mr. II. Farewell, Director of Music 
at Ward Seminary, Memphis, Tenn., 
i i harge oi the music at the 
Mont Eagle, Chautauqua. 

Anton Seidl, with his orchestra, is 
giving summer evening concerts on 
the large roof garden oi 

in NVv, V.uk. 

The comic opera, "The Talisman," 
by Planquette and D'Enery, of Eu- 

uccess, was produced for the 
first time in America cm the evening 
of Monday, J tine 19. 

Dr. Goldbeck will return to Berlin 
early in the fall, and will take with 
him to his Berlin college a number oi 
ire to per- 
du the e\ ening of the nineteenth was 
ter, in New 
York, the one-thousandth perform- 
ance of DeKoven and Smith's opera, 
••Robin Hood." by the "Bostonians" 
Opera Company. 



Mi 



s. A. L. Palmer h 
Santa Monica as th( 
nt and most delightful place for 
Normal, on the Pacific Coast, 
g August- - 
8 ride from Los An 



e KM I- N I. 

The commencement of the Gold- 
ege of Music. St. Louis. 
Mo., took place at S038 Pme street 
during the first weeks of June. There 
ree artists' concerts followed 
by a pupils' concert and the contest 
for the prizes. Among the artists 
who performed were the renowned 
Hermann Heberlein, of Berlin, a 
vu Loncello virtuoso of first rank. 
Dr. Robert Goldbeck, President 
of the Goldbeck system of schools. 
Ida Proessel. the child artiste, 
Madame Runge-Jancke, and others. 

The artists' concerts were of an 
unusually high grade for college 
commencements and illustrated 
finely the strength of the fac- 
ulty. Several of the pieces were 
tions of Dr. Goldbeck and 
1 1 ii r Heberlein, and received gener- 
ous applause, notably the "Honey- 

a I," a composition of Dr. Gold- 

• the piano, written for the 
wedding of Lady Jane Baxter and 
Mr. Herlig, in Berlin, last February. 
The piece took Berlin by storm, and 
at once sprang into favor when per 
formed here by Dr. Goldbeck at 
Memorial Hall some months ago. 

The contest for the S20<) prize and 
four medals took place on the morn- 
ing of June 10, and the pupils' con- 
cert on the evening of the same day. 
The lust prize, f200, was awarded 
to Miss Laura Wray Garey, of St. 
Louis; the second piano prize to 
Miss McLagan, of St. Louis; second 
vocal prize to Miss Mary Stephenson. 
of St. Louis: the two tin, 
were awarded to Miss Elize Reimer, of 
Columbus, O., and Ottmar Moll, of 
St. Louis. The college pin was 
awarded to Miss Laura Ellis, the 
mpil in the school. 

The prizes were awarded at the 
pupils' concert in the evening. 

This concert was largely attended 
and was very satisfactory to the fac- 
ultj and audience. A difficult pro- 
gramme was rendered, including 
many pieces lie resistance by Liszt, 
Chopin and other masters. 

Thus closes the sen aid \ ear oi the 

fork, a year of unusual suc- 

-ults. The augury 

i is a brilliant one, 

and will doubtless 

th, past [Editor. 



A fHusicsi,) Arcadia*. 
The Duke Frederic of Anhalt is 
perhaps the greatest and most gener- 
ous hearted among all the p 
the reigning houses of Germany. He 
is possessed of vast wealth and of 
kindly disposition. His father, the 
present Duke of Anhalt, is said to de- 
fray the entireexpenses of th, 
nient from his own income. lea\ ing his 
people free of care and devotedly at- 
tached to the head of the State. Un- 
der these favorable circumstances a 
Musical Arcadia has grown into ex- 
istence. The fine theatre at Dessau, 
the capital, with excellent coi 
for the various branches of opera, 
comedy and ballet — supported b\ a 
magnificent orchestra of fifl\ men 
under the able leadership of Raped 
meister Klughardt— is under the di- 
rect supervision of His Highness, the 
Erbprinz. The artists who are so 
partic ipate in the per- 



I lam es oi thi 



I i ompanie 



can devote themselves to the 
leisure, for when the singers' efforts 
are required for opera the a< li 
rest. stud} and enjoy life in this 
charming sylvan retreat. After ten 
oi more years of active service they 
may be pensioned and are liberally 
provided for. Such is the Musical 
Arcadia which, within one and one- 
half hours' ride from Berlin, thrives 
in one of the Earth's most beautiful 
spots, Anhalt Dessau. 



CKice,go >Jotes. 
During the afternoons of Maj 15 
and 16 the Boston Symphon) Orches- 
tra gave two of their high grade 
concerts. Mr. Franz Kneisel, the 
conductor, is a musician oi wonderful 
powers ami his work with the famous 
Boston Orchestra -is too well known 
and too thoroughly ap] I 
throughout the United States to 

On 01 I oinnieiil. 

He isemincnth i|ualified for the posi- 
tion which he holds at the head of one 
of the grandest and most i 

musical organizations in America. To 
a fine presence he adds the inborn 
oi a leader oi men and the 
sympathetic feeling oi a li lie ti 
The selections which compi 

which invariably make up the pro- 
grammes of the Boston Symphony 
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Orchestra. Among tin more popular 
pieces of the first concert were the 
concerto in a major, opus 26, for 
violin and orchestra, by Saint Saens, 
llie violin part being taken by Mr. 
Loefiler, whose smooth bowing and 
brilliant execution received well 
merited applause, and symphony 
in e minor, No. 5, opus 64, 
rschaikowski. Beethoven's ever 
popular overture, Leonore, Sym 
phony No. 2. in c, Schumann, 

Goetterdaemmerung, Wagner, were 



: the 



appro 



second co 

It must be said, however.that while 
the orchestra played with its usual 
artistic skill, that the effect was not 
what it might have been. The acoustic 
properties of the hall are not 
re not as good as 
he and should be 
get the best effects 
al music. Again, in 



bad, 






ich 



be seen at the World's Fair there 
is not that singleness of purpose and 
thorough unity of feeling which 
places the hearer ' 'en rapport" with the 
performer. 

The work of the soloist, Mr. C. M. 
Loeffler, was excellent and that he is 
a thorough and painstaking artist 
goes without saying with those who 
ha.l the pleasure ol hearing him. 

O. M. 



Lorvc?or> Dotes- 

Miss Esther Palliser, who recently 
had the honor of appearing at Wind 
sor Castle in a performance of "Car- 
men," forms the subject of an inter- 
esting sketch in the Lute | London i. 
Miss Walters, [or that is her real 

in childhood gave signs of musical 
instincts of no common order. Alter 
a training by her lather, who was a 
teacher of singing, Miss Walters went, 
at the age of nineteen, to Paris to 
study the operatic art under renowned 
teachers. Her stage debut was made 
at Rouen where she appeared in 
the role of Marguerite. The first 
nam- de-theatre which Miss Walters 
adopted was Miss Sylvania, hut when 

she played the part ol (naiieti.i in 
"The Gondoliers" on an American 
tour, she finally changed 1 1< i ulnpt.-d 
name to Miss Palliser. 

MORE BEETHOVENIANA. 

Beethoven has been much to the 
fore of late. The Beethoven number 
of the Musical Times (London) was 
quickly followed by a Beethoven 
numl.ei of the Magazine of Must, 



(London) for Januaiy. The lattei 
also contained some capital articles. 
Another article worth preserving is 
that on Beethoven's Homes written 
bj Max Kalbeck and illustrated by 
W. Cause. It appeared in Velhagen 
and Klasing's Wonatshefte (Berlin) for 
February, ami gave among the pict 
tires the house at Heiligenstadt where 
Beethoven wrote the Eroica Sym- 
phony in 1804 and the Pasti 
phony in L807-8, the Halner house in 
Modling where the • -M issa Solemnis'' 
posed in 1818 19, the Bee- 
thoven Gs sse and Beethoven House 
in Baden and some others. 

I wo w I E Kl \ V 

The only weekly publications m 
London entirely devoted to music 
seem to be the Musical Standard and 
the Musical News. The Musical Stand- 
ard, 185 Fleet street, is an old paper, 
and as it has reached its 1500th mini 
her, it may be eon, hided that the 
journal has been in existence not far 
from thirty years. It certainly en joys a 
large circulation and is well edited. 
Its contents are made up of person- 
alia, notices of books and new music, 
biographical sketches, notices of con- 
certs, etc., besides a supplement, 
either containing a description with 
illustration of some important organ, 
or an article on some other musical 
topic of a more technical nature than 
the subjects dealt with in the rest of 
the paper. The price is three pence. 

The Minna! News is comparatively 
new, and does not seem to have many 
friends among the older estab- 
lished music magazines. That, how- 
ever, need not be taken too seriously. 
It notices concerts, lectures on music, 
new books and new music, and is 
altogether a cheap and in 
paper. Address 130 Fleet street. 
Price one penny. E. H. 



Fr^rvtz Liszt. 

The two hand i 

power of the human mind, and when 
the mind is end,, wed with genius, 
these wonderful members may be 
trained to fashion and give to the 
outer world untold treasures from 
ever)' field of human effort. 

Place within the grasp of the hands 
a musical instrument containing the 
< Omplete stale of tones whii h the 
en. low it at the 
same tune with a mechanism delicate 
and rapid enough to respond to every 
thought, intention and touch of the 
manipulator or player, and a world 
of music will in time he- disclosed, 
which could nevei have been dreamed 
of had there been instruments of 
limited compass only, like that ol the 
violin, the horn, the flute, 01 the 



h a complete in- 
i.ind piano, the 
of the old raono- 
the ancient Greeks, an in- 
strument with one string only, fastened 
at each end to a bridge over a sound- 
ing board, while a third movable 
ing the string in different 
i ved to measure different 
i !, Passing through var- 
ious transfo nono-chord 
lopi d into the clavichord. 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In the year 1711, Barto- 
u a at Padua,1655), 
invented the Cembalo a martellati, 
in which hammers instead of the 
quills or tangents of the clavi-chord 
struck the strings, containing at the 
same time several essential features 
ot the present piano-forte, of which 
it is the foundation. Joh. Andreas 
Stein improved the instrument greatly 
1 and gave it a degree of 
perfection which left comparatively 
Sebastien Erard 
added thirty years later his repetition 
mechanism, which still remains the 
principal feature of our modern 
piano actions. Hand in hand 
with lie improvement of the piano 
ability to play it. 
During the various stages of its 
growth, preludes, fugues, suites, 
1 rondos, wire composed 
Haydn, Mozart, 
Hummel and many 
others, and created the modern vir- 
tuoso style, in which the technical 
resources of the player are taxed to 
the utmost for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the most brilliant combina- 
tions of passage work, massive 
effect of broad orchestral harmony, 
or the whispering of delicate runs 

Thewonderful power, lying dor- 
mant in the human hand, was thus 
brought to the surface as the result of 

both natural facility and the most 
careful, patii nl and scientific train- 
in:... during perhaps ten to twenty 
years of earnest study. Th 
musical art were deep and far-reach- 
ing, widening and unfolding musical 
composition in all its branches. It 
is true that, foi a time, virtuosity ran 
wild in the endeavor to excel in ever 
and ever bolder attempts at technical 
power and skill ; with an aim at daz- 
i I rather than the classic 
purity which disdains the gaudy and 
deceptive. It became quite corrupt 
at last in the desire to cater to a 
superficial publi( taste and finally 
i iminioUS death, to arise to 
new life later on at the ban 
more faith!; . uhinstein, 

Biilow and i,-, entbj I 'aderewski, 
win,, through the fiery furnace of 
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their purer art keep down the caterin 
gekus virtuoso, who would othcrwis 
lift again his greedy head. 

Franz Liszt, the greatest of piam 
virtuosi, was born October 22, 1811 
in Raiding, Hungary. He receivec 
his first lessons from his father. wh« 
held the position of an accountan 



make these e 



ye 



2 Este 



of Salier: 
ained undei 



surpass himself in each new 



I lie career of Thalhere. as a pianist 
did not terminate until 1863, when he 
retired to his villa at Naples after 
twice repeated tours to the United 
States, Brazil and frequent appear- 
ances in London and Paris. Liszt 
played in public principally from 1840 
to 1848, in all the capitals of Europe, 
carrying off triumphant honors, such 
as had never been bestowed upon any 
artist, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Paganini. In 1848 he settled down 
at Weimar where be accepted the 
position of Kapell meister at the 



Tin 



of 



: from 



being himself : 



the g 



of n 



well taken.. Liszt, then aboi 

favorite of the Paris '•beau 
then beaded by the Duke of 
before whom the wonder 
musician performed. Fro 
Liszt made repeated excu 
London where he achieved ui 



and. unfortunate love affair which 
deeply affected his spirits. Two 
years later he returned to London, 
but his health continuing impaired, 
he visited the baths of Boulogne, 
where his father died. Liszt shortly 

he appeared again in public, then 
about eighteen years old. At tins 



/e of good 
on Liszt set i 



irld 



study near him. Here he also began 

of Richard Wagner, producing for 
the first time the opera Lohengrin at 
Weimar. Henceforth Liszt occupied 



■elf 



:ehe 



he literature of the 



Years Ins ■•Symphonic Poems," '<Les 
Preludes," "Tasso," the "Battle of 
the Hans," "Faust/' "The Ideals," 
"Orpheus," Prometheus," then a 

beth" and "Christus." As a writer 
upon musical subjects he achieved 
distinguished fame. Among his best 
known books may be named 
"Chopin," "Lohengrin" and "Tann- 
hauser/'by Richard Wagner ; "Des 
Bohemiens et de leur musique en 
Hongrie" and the "Songs of Robert 
Franz." As a pianist Liszt was dis- 
tinguished by all those qualities which 



son b\ the Paris Conservatory, play- 


Part III: " He 


vbo mi 


sters these 


his long s 


ender hands having 


inas- 


in- his own solo piano arrangement of 


Etudes, that is in s 


i gra< i 


fn), playful 


tered with 


ease all known diffic 


dties, 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony in 


a manner that the) 


pass 1. 


jfore us as 


and those, 


numerous and origi 


lal, of 


c minor, a very difficult and beauti- 


the varied scene 


s of 


, play of 


his own ere 


ation. With a phe 




ful transcription. This performance 


Marionettes, may 


safely t 


ravel thro' 


nal memor 


', an unequaled faei 


ity of 


derived sensational importance from 


the world, to retur 


i lade 


i with the 


reading at 


sight and a rare po\ 


ver of 


the fact that it took place upon the 


golden reward b 


istowei 


upon a 


improvisat 


on Liszt has to the p 


resent 


classical ground where the sympho- 


second Paganini - 


- Liszt 


" These 


day stood 


alone among pianit 


ts, as 


nies of Beethoven were rendered to 


words of approval 


must 


have been 


Paganini h 


as among violinists. 


Asa 


perfection by the most perfect orches- 


doubly sincere, sine 


e Schu 


nann him- 


composer i 


may possibly be sur 


nised 


tra then existing. In 1831 Paganini, 


self had previousl 


given 


a version that he d 


d not attain as gr 


eat a 


the greatest of all violinists, whose 


for piano of the 


same 


Caprices. 


height as h 


e might have done 1 


ad he 


wonderful style of playing exerted 


From 1833 to '3 


i. L,sz 


t lived in 


not spent 


nearly forty years 


n the 


an influence upon Liszt in his charac- 


Geneva, when st 




3 renewed 


developme 


it of his power as 


a vir- 


ter of pianist, which was to endure 


activity through t 


ic app 


earance of 


tuoso, wea 


<ening by it the cha 


racter 



through life, came to Paris. In the 



marvelous technique playfully 
comes the greatest difficulties, 
bued and endowed with a music 



j distinguished through perfect repose beauty of musical thought andpe 
of style and a beauty of touch and tion of form. He has given to 
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art "I sic a new world < 

from wlii< h .Hi ih 

posi i . \\ .vii. i . Grieg, Bi m h and 
even Brahms, have drawn in 
i" the hi. inn. ■! ..i thru modulations, 
rhen, considering tin 
fresh, exhilarating i harai tei and ilic 
healthfull) dramatii fori <■ whi< h pei 
do not see 
hould II.. i dei idedl) pla< e 
him above ( hopin, the n 
Pole « ho is full ..i geniti 

bul is I... king in \ ital I ■ and too 

i. Urn in beauty ol form 

The < atalogui oi Lis t'i 
tions is so large, i o\ ei inj 

i we < ould not attempt to 
oame even the tenth pari o 
things ih 

'i Ke CD i.M Jy [ 1 <■ ... I . 

\ i. atureoi 1% Wusi, H 
is .inn. I\ novel, and one which from 
. In is and 
pupils is bound to .iiti.1. i 
attention, is the Monthl) Music Les 
son, l.\ Dr. Robert Goldbi i k I his 
feature offers to tea< hei and pupil the 
splendid opportunit] ol a< I 
in;; a lesson eai h month fron 

!i . ted will be ol high art 
isti. merit, though not so diffii ult as 
to be beyond th 



stuilei 



Mi 



. 1. will .urn to give 
instruction and atten- 
tion to the cliliirulii. b to be em oun 

though the pupil 
nail) before him. I he pii 
be . .H. full] Bngen .1 and the spirit 
i.f the i omposition and its interpreta- 
tion will be ablj sel forth bj a mas 
tei full) i 
delineating its bi auties and rendi 

Anothei unique I. atureoi this work 
will be the fa< i thai in th< 
pupils will l ave the ad 
■ tudj ing manj high grade i omposi 
tions mi. In the mast, i who composed 
them. 

pupils will have the 
■ i I uropean 
home u ithout the em a 

!" n .. ■ , ,,. oi Stud] 

od i. a. hers will thus be bet 

tei . u.ii.i, ,i to instiu, i theii pupils. 

in th. ii 

m< tin ..I net essaril) imparted from 

.I. ( tninent 

i. fo Se\r>te\ rnelo^ie\. 

While this littli 
l.n the organ oi the piano, it ma] 
also be played upon th. . 



with pedals fnthatca i slow pedal 

a with the I. et from 

the cili measure and also through th< 

entire Brsl part, simpl) adding Lass 

part, iln pi mined, i i 

cept in H ii , ontaining 

When pl.,\ ing Santa Meledia upon 
the . abinel organ oi the piano, the 

pun. ipal n 

out a ver) p. rfei t legato, that is 
connecting I ly. From 

this requii dent that a 

le is a.', essary to interpret 
. "ii. '. tly, although it is 
otherwise i asj . In the si 
mark the bass suffii ientl) t< 
prominent, being mi 
iniisi. ;ii thought than th. 
ingtrebli ["he cadenza quite slowly, 
so that ,i ma) be in keeping with the 

pi'. i. I'lul tendei i har; I I lie 

pi. , e. 

Lessor fo Boe^t Soog. 
This little Gondoliers sounds equally 

well with male in | 

should be sung with anin 

though not fast. When sung by 

ladies it is prett] to 

mali .pi. ut. it.- , ould bi a 

ly than the first thus making 

it more expressive. I >l th 

in. partic Hi. us need here be 

ited, but 
thatjudici 

thoughtfull) exei uti .1 rallentandi, 
""I diminuendi will great 
ly improve the piei e. I I 
slowly with long stops at the fermata. 
End up broadly, grandly, but brill 
iantly. 



.f»eti«W 



I his lonal as opus 18, 

teenth century, aboul I 799, 

ii twentj 

.'I age. It is in every 

hi ii we . ompare it 
his pn de 
nothing in 

i .iiiiin. ui w uli the 

and Mozart ami impresses 

and tendei heart. It is compara 
■ to write in the prevailing 

hi pei in.l. and foi 

• diffii ult to i ut In...., 

imonly a, , epti 



, ol 
hing , 






a vast horizon 

iw with the mirror 
Such new 

heart of th er, eai h in 

turn being renei ted in each new work 

b] him through hi 

nl people. 

I he iir urn tion of the "Sonate 
'I with the 
. ." that is, 
owly. Yet 

i last becoming 
It is a long time before 
ii learns to wait 

' l . and that is the reason 
o difficult to pi i 
slow piei e pi rfei tly, that is. with that 
sustained repose which 

avoid the 
ridii ulous and dreadful fault 
time, in tins urn 
the pupil must make it a strict rule to 
count, down to the point where the 
'ln.Mu.itn Subdivide 

tnd count 
ingone and two«nd three- 
ami loin and, or, still better, doubly 
subdivide bj counting sixteenths, 
nting the 
nmfle subdi . thus giv- 

ii supposed 1". 
players that expression requires a 
1, token, uneven time, but that is gen- 
eral!) true onl) when a gradual re- 
rating can 
be introduced with advantt 

' ■ i time is ahso- 
- ptions, of 

telling expression and nothing dis- 
orrei tU feeling listener 

nail time 

tnted that 

the pupil will i arefullystud) the time 

oi the introdui tion, b) taking, it it 

ixteen even time 

the basis oi time, we pro 

, eed witl 
Strike the first chord hea 

gi Uy, b] raising and bringi 

the right hand with an eas) 
high .a prominent) swing, « 

left hand a ition upon 

I produce its part of the 
■ hord rathei by a fingei grasp. It is 
often well, . lie, tivi and mi 
' the right as th 
and the left as the passne hand. At- 
tend u, ll to the .1-. - 
that is, th. orte i loud) 

and pi. mo (soft) Avoid 

n not m 
dii atedj but the end ol the slurs, fol- 
lowed b) a ' 



I he 



vat. I 
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SANTA MELODIA. 

FOR THE ORGAN 03 PIANO. 




popular sr:im:s x„. i. 



*B OAT SON G.3§s= 

For Four Ladies' Voices — Male Quartette or Chorus. 

(When sung by male voices, sing an ( >ctave lower.) ROBERT COLDBECK. 



SOPKANI. 
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in the right hand of the fourth 
s the character of a solo 
passage and evenness of execution 
may there take the place of detailed 
counting, which should be renewed in 
the fifth measure. Strictly avoid, 
horn this point on, to play faster; 
on the contrary, sustain well and keep 
back, throwing all the expression into 
the quality of the tones and their sus- 
tained character. The keys should 
be firmly held down according to 
their value and finished off gently — 
short only at the end of a slur when 
followed by a rest. The notes 
marked with dots and slur are to be 
played semi-short. The chromatic 
scale demands evenness and rapidity 
(not too fast towards close ), and again 
has the character of an extraneous 
solo passage, although it is perfectly 
in keeping with the rest. The Ferm- 
ata medium long. The immediately 
to be followed allegro di molto e con 
brio i. fast and with fire), begins in an 
undertone with directly following 
staccato chords. These are to be 
played with an even, uniform staccato, 
while the half-note chords, generally 
marked with dots, are played half- 
short, but with very firm, decided at- 
tack. Much careful practice is nec- 
essary to play the broken octaves of 
the left hand throughout the move 
ment fast, evenly and enduringly. 
When arriving at last half of seventh 
measure of the allegro, let that be the 
culmination point of force, followed 
immediately by very soft chords. 
Similarly the second time at fifteenth 
and sixteenth measures. When play- 
ing the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
measures of allegro pass left under 
right to avoid the entangled double 
passing. The beats in forty-seventh 
measure (and all others), play like 
absolute triplets, as the rapidity of the 
tempo precludes a special stopping 
at the third note of the triplet. To at- 
tempt a stop at this note and the 
many similar ones would torture the 
expression. It might make it theo- 
retically more correct, but practically 
disagreeable. Give a slight retard in 
the Beventy-eighth measure, followed 
by an "a tempo" in the seventy- 
ninth, where the bass should be 
marked enough to be noticed as the 
moving voice. In measures eighty- 
three and eighty-eight, the two ex- 
tremities, treble and bass have 
moving voices and should be marked 
distinctly. In the right-hand passage, 
towards close of first part of first 
movement, use principally first, sec- 
ond and third fingers to facilitate th< 
execution. No special necessity of 
repeating first part; form good 
without. 

Count carefully and play in perfect 



time, like that of Tempo I, introduc- 
ing second part of first movement. 
Very softly, expressive and legato 
(partly by means of carefully touched 
pedal) at the close of Tempo I attack 
rapidly, but piano, with marked con- 
trasts of f and p, as indicated in the 
copies. Mark first note of left hand 
motives where the broken octaves 
begin in right hand, with continued 
agitation up to return of first subject. 
At the trills in right hand, upon e 
flat (treble) take following series of 
fingerings on e flat and 1 
or if short trill instead of mere turn:' 
j ; - ; : ' : '• The latter could be taken 
the fourth time only with slargando. 
Second part of first movement simi- 
larly, winding up with absolutely con- 
nected slow chords, which are then 
followed by a more rapid closing 
allegro. 

[ill--, ADAGIO CANTABH I . 

Large singing tone in right hand, 
although piano, supported by firm 
legato bass tones. Where conven- 
ient (as for instance at the first right 
hand note) the accompaniment may 
momentarily be taken exclusively in 
in the left hand, thus aiding the free 
and in that manner farther reaching 
expression of the melody. The indi- 
cation Adagio has reference to the 
quarter notes; imagine the eighth note 
beat as being Andante time. A posi- 
tive and perfect legato should con- 
nect the tones of the melody, each 
tone sounding on to the next. To 
make the melody expressive play all 
its tones alike clearly, even those that 
are short. From the seventeenth 
measure of the Adagio, very piano 
and dreamily, tin- repeated notes and 
chords in the left, legato and even. 
Begin turn in twentieth measure on 
sixth chord of the left, executing it 
quietly. The turn in twenty-first 
measure begin immediately after the 
seventh chord, but very quietly. 
The turn at beginning of twenty- 
second measure with fingerings 
I 2 8 | 1. The twenty-second meas- 
ure slightly slower, rounded and 
gracefully. The a flat minor 
part, from thirty-seventh measure, 
full of quiet expression ; the semi- 
staccato counterpoint in the left 
rather more Staccato than Legato. The 
dramatic chords of the diminished 
seventh from the forty-eighth meas- 
ure very measured and half loud only 
after each sf. The return of the 
first adagio subject with underlying 
sixteenth triplets very quiet and ex- 
pressive, phrasing the triplets with 
evenly continued grace, slightly re- 
tarding at close of sixty-fifth measure. 
Very expressive and slow from sixty- 
sixth measure to close, playing the 
notes with dots and slurs in the right, 



this time rather more legato than stac- 
cato, because they represent princi- 
pal expression, not accompanying 
counterpoint. The four against three 
in sixty-seventh measure according 
to abandon of feeling. Turn in sixty- 
eighth measureafter second sixteenth 
in left, but exceedingly quiet. 
Sixty-ninth measure with considera- 
bly heightened expression. Close in 
firm time, with perfect length of rests 
and more and more delicate expres- 
sion to the last slow, measured and 
delicately touched chords, the last 
being reposeful and long sustained. 

THE RONDO-ALLEGRO. 

Upon first three staccato notes take 
first, second, first fingers, with gentle 
pull touch, light and with the required 
rapidity. The four quarter notes of 
each measure faster but not so fast as 
to make it "alle breve" alle breve 
meaning a movement of two halves 
instead of four quarters. Practice 
second and third full measures of left 
hand alone until mastered. The 
grace notes of fifth and sixth meas- 
: on the beat, simi- 
lar to Bach fashion. Phrase well, 
slurred or short notes. If possible 
execute trill in measure 111 doubly, 
fingering i»i*asi ;; The e flat ma- 
jor part from measure 2a very legato, 
flowing and quiet. The chords in 
measures :>:! and :)4 in left hand, pre- 
ceding sf. play staccato. Be careful of 
correct time in measure 41. Count 
four even beats previous to it and dur- 
ing it. Measures 95, 96 and it T ex- 
pressive, well phrased and not too 
fast. The staccato passage in the 
left hand requires careful and oft re- 
peated delicate wrist action. To 
get the time from measures 107-112 
practice slowly Inst with minute and 
correct time division, as it will not 
be impressive if mixed up. In meas- 
ures 1(17-170, second fingeron^ sharp. 
The sustained notes above : a flat, g, 
1 sharp and f natural, perfectly legato, 
with rit. and dim. Bring return of 
first subject very delicately, lightly 
and softly, with pull touch fingering 
as at first. From measure 179 to the 
end rather more agitated. In measure 
182 and in similar places fingering for 
triplets in right hand and closing f : 
1 8 | 4 8 2 | 5. Very long fermata on 
d flat in base clef, near the end. The 
succeeding piano portions quietly, 
melodiously, legato and in excellent 
firm time. C in right hand in meas- 
ures 5, •'■ before close firmly held, ac- 
cording to value of note, but pianissi- 
mo. End with greatest force of 
firmly but rapidly played triplet-pas- 
sage. 
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s best, 



inquire what qualitj of 
and whether it differs from the tc 
quality of other instruments, or ev 
the human voice. We may at 01 
answer thai the factors which eo 
make up beauty of tone are alws 
the same, but they are not always 

The human voice alone is i apable 
producing a tone in winch even c< 
stituent principle may, under fav 



the tone becomes wooden, harsh and 
offensive to the ear, and also that in 
this way we depart from the 
set by the voice, to issue the tone in 
a flowing, elastic, beautiful 
Striking the piano is forthes 



by badly 



aste and remarkable natu 
Even when greatest force 



able 



be 



perfect. The following are the com- 
ponents necessary to perfection of 

ginning; :.'. perfect intonation or 
corn c tness ol pitch; S. beauty of 
timbre, meaning that the qualitj 



with evenly graded si 
5. to decrease or ru 
gradually, until it die 



This excludes of course every- 
thing that is not genuine tone or is 
in any way unpleasant. The tone 
should not be started oil with the least 
dry noise, but should be breathed 
off Howingly, beautifully. Not even 
when greatest force is required 
should this dry pressing, popping off 
be allowed. The pushing explosive 

ing) is also to be avoided, except 
that sometimes for the purpose of 
depicting a sudden passionate out- 
admitted if beaiuiiulls done. Such 
would be the beginning of a tone lor 
the voice. On the piano, which com- 
pared to the living larynx, is a rigid 



near as possible the model furnished 
b\ the voice. In one respect the at- 
tack of tone on the piano is easier 
for the beginner, because there is no 
danger of missing the pitch. The 
flowing beautiful emission of the 
human voice, when perfectly done, 

accomplished, and here comes in the 
art of touch. In fact this entire art 
is concentrated in the beginning oi the 



r part 



the 



of the key 

which, with continued weight (most 

1 apid .il tin- in. mil lit el depressing, i 

brings down keys to their fullest 
depth. Thus producing no dry noise 
and nothing but tone— atone, full, 
vibrating, beautiful and noble. 



TU Art of Sir 



These higher tones of the tern 



the health of the troii 
instruments of wood and metal, fash- 
ioned by the artisan (occasionally 
rising to the full dignity of artist) a 
given tone quality goes so far and no 



lengthens, thickens, subsides, 
ili/.es or puts forth ill. nobl 
>wer ; all these wonderful 
; es make the voice the love- 
nd most beautiful of musical 
lents. This flexibility and 



dentical with the 


lower 


of the alto 


late the voice in its different 


or soprano voice 


. The 


practice is 


so that each tone shall fie produced in 


consequently the s 


one an 


1 the teacher 


the in..st favorable and natural man- 


singing tenor cai 


show 


the soprano 


ner, enabling the voice to become 


he passage from c 


best to 


les to mixed 


more and more beautiful, without 


voice tones by s 


uging 


hem. It is 


fatiguing it in the least, on the con- 


easier at first to 


modi 


V the chest 


trary strengthening it and rendering 


ones by singing 


rathe 


softly <md 


it more and more capable. 



on this 

to be e: 
(from v 



.- low 






the 



of the piano tone depends therefore 
entirely on the manner in which we 
touch the key. To strike the key 
would be entirely wrong, because we 
known by experience that bysodoing, 



singer should pass easily yet thor- 
oughly from the lower to the higher 
falsetto (the latter requiring a slightly 
different adjustment of the glottis 

J ust because the differi in e ol tone 
quality between the middle and 
higher falsetto is often very slight 
their perfect emission is difficult. 
Thus the unequal..! flexibility of the 
larynx, as a musical instrument, be- 
comes a difficulty in the perfection of 
gaining and perfect preservation of 



quality far up into the lowe) fals< 

All these things ai 
but they are not healthful to 



utiful to force up the 
when the light, fresh. 



imtinuation of ■•Orchestral Instru 
lents," bringing in the viola, the 
iolincello and the bass. 

The question has been asked 



rapid Tenipoj were to enable the 

with the principal subjects of the 
composition and their exposition. If 

to doubt it — then the remark of Dr. 
Hans V. r.ulow, -that he did not feel 

called upon t.. assume the part of a 



io 
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pedantii instructoi when interpn t 
in public," 

d in the pomi ; nor 
ii, .t v,lu n hi fo] 
lows his individual taste in tins mat- 
ter, It be< omei . thi refoi 

form of tb : lettered by 

the repetition orwhetherit will m no 
u ise suffer by its omission. Su< b a 
question can onl] be dei ided bj t om 



latter pare 

literally tin 



accordingly. With the 

s will find i i 

wn aw .i\ , for the work 

be done ovi 

c acquired nothing bul 



In 



the 



i petit 



:nt well 



nitted, 
mnded 



iod ground 
for adhering to the prescribed repeti- 
tion. For tlir same reason the short 
parts "I the Menuett i Si 

trio should alw a\ s lie i epeated .is in 

I Son, 1. 1 it 

is well to repeal the first part of the 
last movement, when played in 
full Tempo, as the whole ,,i tin 

finale serins bettei balanced in that 



To ft* P*rer>t. 

It is right that the parent should 

have .1 cleai understanding ol w hot is 
dm- t hi- 1 . ■ the teai her 

of what is due the parent. Often 

■ misunderstandings arise bi 

is failed to explain her busi- 
ness code to the pai ent All teat hers 
an- dependent moi e 01 loss upon their 
remunerations, and generally regulate 
tin-it expenditures for tin 
cording to the pa I 
at the beginning ol th< 
[*hose v. I 

fixed salary and do not 1 

1 tain, the teai hi 1 is 
obliged, in sell di I 
tain 1 uli s governing hei bt 
rangements by which sin- ran, in pan 

. II the 

parent will r« fle< t foi an 
will so,- this is 1.1,1 fail l he follow 
pted I", thi 

just Inil impartial, it is the dutj ol 

hei to ado], 1 them and of 
, very parent to sani tion theii adop 
tion rhi 

. qualifica 

tion, loi at, the size ol the com 

munity, theii mu 

et< I he pi ,, •■ should be sufHi it ntlj 
high to 1 m oura -< thi ti a< hei to de 
vote In 1 best timi 

. ti hi 1 the 
tri at, be the 
m E01 one quarter 
with a teai hei « h 

lnii who i< thoi 



1. Engagements should 

,n, by the quai 

(lasses. 

2. The length ol the pri 

should be a matter of choil 






vate lesson 



I. 1 he number of lesson 
should be a matter of agreement. 

5. Ihe price should bi 
ai cording to the numb. 1 1 

I 1 1 1 1 - ■ . a term ol ten weeks, 
tld be pro 

re than I wo 

per week. Single lessons, when no 
engagement by term is made, should 
certainly be higher than term les- 
sons. In term the 
parent enters into a compact with 

the teai her, by which she 1 

01, sum for a t.i 

the case 
and takes the risk of receiv 
ing the numbei ol lessons during that 
pei iod I he teai her, on f 
a rei ..,,, p.-ns, foi this nsk makes a 
deduction, which gives the parenl 

, all the 
lessons are taken, and allows quite a 

number to be missed without the 
pi a ol ii., lessons taken equaling the 

amount, Io, ; ,| |, N ti-i'm 

been made. 
6 A term should always be paid in 



To iKe Teacher. 
It is an excellent plan with young 
children to requii 

I io 111 it allow the pupil ; 
from the beginni 

Ii is not 
time, but an en- 

tnd that simply 



■'" 



the 



ritical 



point. 



opt,, 



, Sho 



Id be 



than 



rith 



rotl ac tod illness. 

7. Lessons missed by thi 
may be made up, and in exceptional 
ike up les 
sons for pupils; but this should be 
1 iption.d with the te.u hei 

8 I hi o lessons should be made 

up not by lengthening the term, but 

m per wi of 

"hen it is needed 1 he field ol mu- 

,,,d divei 

11 always be m 

s. lentious with the parent who re 

1 , ightS than w ith the one 
ho Hies tO :i loi In 1 

1 ha 
Igth, 

gent parents totally in the dark 



the pupil, 

1, ho ps and one 

in flats. 1 ' 

as will pui ii principles 

the pupil is studying in her exercises 
and etudes. 

Allow the pupil as inui h 1 hoice in 

judgment dii 

an artist 
Antici- 
pate the diffj< ulties by pointing them 
out and explaining them with the 
reading of 

Sou Will Hi,, 

that stumbling and inequality of 
itii 1 able 111 young perform- 

talented pupil, be 
iving her 



Aitei the p,, , , ha - been thoroughly 
learned b\ \ x isable to 

have it men 

Do not have thi 
tinned on the pjei e until il 

ineiit ol the pupil will warrant. 
Try to impress the pupil with the 

Fact that 11 ,,| r of the 

piece, 01 the number of the pie< es, 



the 



mhl 



vill 



'■mi i ed upon this subjei 1 a 



ml. 1 



thi 



To tK© Puj>;l. 

■■ the pupil b. fore 
the pi ,1,0 is di len 
sideration I labits ai quired during 

will unconscious! 
hibitcd when playing before friends 
01 in the com ei t room, Ridiculous 

side to side, raising the hands too 

like, should bi 

'■named liom the inception 

ing forward too , li 

board, fatiguing . host .,,, 
should not be permitted fro, 
ol health. Sit straight with ease before 

away, M.,fe it appear, and p. act., e 

well to this effect, that what \ou play 
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causes you no difficulty. 
to avoid all facial del 
In a word, cultivate 

2. Keep the nails const 
the same length, and t 
trim them slightly every 
They should be sufficie 



de\ 



Be i 


areful 




sterly 


ntlvof 


about 


i this 


effect 


secon< 


day. 


tly sh 


ort to 


g froi 


their 






and yel 



possess none ot 
;t enumerated ; 
while on the other hand pupils may 
and have been trained to play beauti- 
fully without ever touching the old 



Thii 



•xpr. 



8. Mechanical execution is not al- 
ways united with excellence of style. 
Many pupils acquire manual dexter- 
display a distressing indifference of 
expression and irksome sameness of 
tone. To remedy these defects, which 
render the performance dull and un- 
interesting, pupils should determine 
to observe more closely the written 
expression marks, and strive to pro- 
duce varied and well contrasted 
also freqi 



dynai 



It i 



•quir. 






oplay with power, 
determination and exertion of the 
will to play softly. Indifferent players 
should constantly endeavor to throw- 
greater warmth and feeling into their 
performance, and work up the vigor- 
ous or gentle passages to a much 
higher degree of power delicacy than 
they have been in the habit of doing. 

Corresfior^euce. 
In the interest of our readers we 



Wo 



Mr. 

— Wil 



Mr: 



what 



playing, and whether the practice of 
older works like those of Dussek, 
Clementi, Field, and the sonatas of 
the greater masters, Haydn and 
Mozart, are indispensable during the 
first years, meaning the beginning 
when a solid foundation, which is to 



modern art which includes the works 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn. Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Liszt, etc., is the out- 
come ol the o],i and includes it 
Children and young people are essen- 
tially creatures of the present tune 
and its spirit, hence they are more 
easily, more pleasantly and more suc- 
cessfully trained with works of our 
time because they correspond better 
to the mind and feeling of our "fin 
aiecle," closing century. As to 
nical study, it has been so per- 
fected in modern times that it would 
be sheer waste of time and "cruelty 
to children" not to use it exclusively. 
It is decidedly useful, however, after 
some two or three years study by 



understood. There can be no harm 

occasionally" a sonata of Clementi, 
Haydn or Mozart, or an easier one of 
Beethoven, but not exclusively, nor 
on any account, too many of them. — 



The photogravures which appe 
on the title pages of the Tin Mis 
WORLD can be had on application 
the editor, at reasonable price 
printed either on card board 
celluloid. 



Dr. Goldbeck's Harmony Prii 



t thrc 



i life, i 



Yours very respectfully, M. B. D. 

The practice of the works yon 
mention does not of itself constitute 
a foundation of the art of piano play- 



. tot 



)f cho 



lo, md.U 



gence and skill, at 

capable of supporting the structure to 
be raised upon it during future years, 
is to be sought in a faultless position 
of the hand, the correct use of the 
fingers, wrist and forearm, a beautiful 
touch, a well developed technique and 
an intelligent interpretation. 

One can play, in such a i ase 
murder," sonatas of Clementi, etc., 



ly writtei 
to advantage 



that it can be studied 
vithout a teacher. 
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The European Musical Course in St. Louis, 

Dr. ROBEJKT GOLDBECK, 
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with such universal favor that Dr. Gold- 
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pean Musical Course in St. Louis each 
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The Musical Art Publishing Co., 
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sieal Art Publishing Co.. Si Louis 
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